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WRITING FOR BOYS. 





Some suggestions given by the editor of 
the Boys’ World as to the kind of manu- 
scripts he wants and does not want are of 
interest in a general way, since they show 
what, in the judgment of an experienced edi- 
tor, writers for boys should aim at and what 
they should avoid. The editor says : — 


The Boys’ World uses short stories of 
from 1,200 to 2,400 words. These should 
deal with modern boys and teem with ad- 
venture and heroism. 

These stories may tell of adventures at sea, 
in Arctic regions, in great caverns, on de- 


serted islands, in Central America, Africa, or 
wherever the spectacular or mysterious in 
nature is manifest, or where there is oppor- 
tunity for exploration or adventure. 

Stories of boys connected with some great 
construction enterprise, such as the Panama 
Canal, building of the railroad from Cape 
Town to Cairo, etc. ; boys’ adventures with 
wireless telegraphy, aeroplanes, or submarine 
boats ; or mystery stories in which the ex- 
planation is made in the last paragraphs, are 
also desired. 

Stories must not be goody-goody, but they 
should have an underlying teaching. The 
purpose should be something other than 
merely to entertain. 

In many stories sent us the teaching is 
painfully obvious all the way through. The 
writer, seemingly afraid that the purpose of 
the story will not be apparent, puts conver- 
sation in the mouths of the characters cal- 
culated to remind the reader of the lesson 
being taught. To do this is to expose the 
machinery of the story and spoil its artistic 
effect. 

Writers of boys’ stories should avoid un- 
necessary details in regard to bloodshed or 
suffering. They should not touch upon re- 
volting scenes or those which jar the finer 
feelings. These elements are not necessary 
to the story of adventure or heroism. 

Among the types of stories not available 
for the Boys’ World are the following : — 

Stories with long introductions. 

Stories about unnaturally good boys. 

Stories in which slum boys or adults 
are chief characters. 

Stories in which the boy is tempted to 
do some great sin, such as theft, and is 
wonderfully rewarded for resisting. 


_ Stories with no real purpose or teach- 
ing. 
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Stories involving the Civil or Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Stories introducing the theatre, circus, 
card-playing, etc. 

Stories acquainting readers with crime. 

Stories with no real plot. 

Stories whose teachings do not appeal 
to the boy’s sense of justice. 

Stories involving foods of an 
probable nature. 

Storiés involving much description or 
moralizing, and little action. 

Long stories told in anecdote or inci- 
dent form. (This style is all right for 
short fillers, interviews, etc., but not for 
regular stories. ) 


im- 


The writer should always aim to strike out 
for a new plot for his story. Not a week 
passes but the Boys’ World receives one or 
more stories about the cautious, studious, or 
poor boy who, although thought a coward by 
his companions, proves himself a hero in their 
service. Often the same writer will keep ring- 
ing the changes on this one plot. Manifestly 
we cannot run a story of this type in every 
issue of the paper, although we may admit 
that the teaching is very good. 

Then, we have had so many stories telling 
of boys with their parents in the family life 


that we should appreciate a few for variety’s 
sake which leave the parents out as charac- 
ters. 


Below we give a short list of some of the 


plots which have been overdone recently. We 
would suggest that temporarily, at least, 
these be abandoned and something different 
chosen. We do not want :— 


Stories of good boys who follow 
father’s or mother’s advice and succeed 
thereby. 

Stories ‘of boys who meet bad fortune 
through disobedience, and learn thereby 
a much needed lesson, or who reject the 
advice of older persons only to meet 
misfortune or to be rescued by the one 
giving the advice. 

Stories of boys who help father or 
mother who are poor or are too sick to 
work. 

Stories of the Elsie Dinsmore type, 
where the boy causes the adult to repent 
of his sins. 

Stories of wicked parents or relatives. 

Stories of a boy who makes a moral 
sacrifice apparently to his own detri- 
ment in the service of others, but finally 


wins thereby a reward either of a mate- 
rial nature or in character development. 
Stories of a boy who gives up an op- 
portunity of winning reward or prize 
because of another boy who needs it 
more than he does. 
_ Stories of the poor, studious, or cau- 
tious boy who, although not thought 
much of at first by his companions, at 
last proves himself of real worth by 
some act of intelligence or bravery, etc. 
Stories of the boy who works for an) 
employer reputed mean or stingy, but 
wins promotion or reward through 
faithfulness. 


_ Stories of boys who rescue babies or 
infants. 

Regarding short 
wanted for the 


says :— 


articles and 
Boys’ World, 


incidents 
the editor 


_ Below we give list of 
incidents, etc., available : — 


(1.) Short Incidents ( 100 to 400 words ). 
These may be humorous, educational, or en- 
tertaining, but each should have a point and 
should be of interest to boys and be written 
from the boy’s standpoint. Incidents may be 
of modern times or laid in the past, but if 
the latter they should be concerning events 
not generally known. 

(2.) Brave Boys (100 to 300 words ). 
Items in regard to boys ( from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age ) who have risked their 
lives to save others. Facts must be recent 
and authentic.. Give names, date, location, 
etc. ( photographs of heroes available ). 

( 3.) Successful Boys ( 100 to 300 words ). 
Items in regard to boys (from fourteen to 
eighteen years old ) who have succeeded in 
some enterprise of a business character, in 
the interest of others, or in accomplishment 
of any kind which will win the admiration of 
boy readers. Facts must be recent and au- 
thentic. Give name, location, date, etc. 

(4.) Popular Science for Boys ( 50 to 300 
words ). Short items in regard to the won- 
ders of modern science, invention, and dis- 
covery. These should be written in popular 
style and in simple language. Only such topics 
as appeal to the boy’s interest and admiration 
should be treated. Facts must be scientifically 
accurate and verified before sending to us. 

(s.) How to Make Things (100 to 500 
words ). Articles telling how to construct 
objects of use to the boy himself in his own 
occupations, sports, and games. We do not 
care for instructions for making things for 
mother, father, sister, baby, etc. Instructions 
given must be simple, clear, and accurate. 


short articles, 
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They must be such as the average boy of 
fourteen or fifteen can carry out without 
difficulty. 

(6) Occupations for Boys (100 to 500 
words ). Under this heading may be classed 
the various hobbies of boys, such as keeping 
pets, training animals to do tricks, running a 
printing establishment, making collections 
(making stamp and coin collections not 
wanted, as these are supplied by special de- 
partment editors ), carrying out magical and 
scientific experiments, photographing animals 


in their natural haunts, and so on without 
end 


(7.) Sports and Games (100 to 400 
words ). 

(8.) Puzzles 
material ). 

It will be profitable for those who submit 
manuscripts to the Boys’ World or to other 
similar publications to pay careful attention 


to these suggestions. Arthur Fosdick. 
Boston, Mass. 


and Stunts (very short 





“OMITTING THE SUPERFLUOUS.” 


The discussion on “omitting the superflu- 
ous,” like all discussions of grammar and 
rhetoric, would be more satisfactory and 
fruitful if the writer would only remember 
that what language aims to do is to get the 
thought of the speaker or writer over into 
the mind of the listener or reader with as 
little loss as possible of its original form and 
content. 

A thought is an elusive and a delicate 
structure, and its transportation from the 
factory to the home is fraught with peculiar 
difficulties, to lessen which is the function of 
grammar, rhetoric, and style. These arts are 
psychologic arts, and the merit of any form 
of speech can invariably be determined by 
testing its logical effect upon the average 
mind which receives it. The working of that 
mind is governed by certain laws — of which 
a kind of inertia is one — and these the form 
of speech must not contravene. If it violate 
them crudely, grammar is outraged ; less 
crudely, rhetoric. If, somehow, currents of 
the mind subtler, less understood, are op- 
posed, there is inadequacy of style. 

A single example, taken from the discus- 
sion in the February issue of THE WRITER, 
will perhaps suffice to make my meaning 
clear. In the sentence, “ The same great na- 
tional traits that are among the finest that 
have been granted to mankind, and which 


flash out now and then, even in these modern 
material days, in some splendid act of self- 
sacrifice or heroism,” Mr. Parsons sug- 
gested the omission of “which” after 
“and” ; but Julia Lawrence Shafter calls at- 
tention to the “weakness” of the sentence 
after the elision. 

I venture to say there is not, in the whole 
range of expression, a more frequent error 
than this kind of omission, or one responsible 
for more weakness, obscurity, awkwardness, 
and general slovenliness. Sometimes the 
purpose is to omit the superfluous, but much 
more often the cause is some form of lan- 
guage incapacity. 

The psychology of the error concerns 
tense, but, much more, the active and the 
passive, of which the mind, either consciously 
or unconsciously, has instant appreciation. 

“The same great national traits—” At 
once my mind pictures them shapelessly, for 
they are held up to me undescribed. “That 
are among the finest which have been granted 
to mankind —” I get now a little more defi- 
nite an idea of the traits. They are fine 
things, they have value, and they have been 
granted to mankind. That word gives me 
the picture of qualities given, bequeathed, 
spread over, infused into — all passive. 
Nature has been active in granting. The 
traits themselves are supine, quiescent. Then 
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— “and flash out . . . in some splendid act 
of self-sacrifice. ” 

Unconsciously my mind is cheated. It is 
incredible that the traits have been granted 
and flash. The mind, following the action of 
Nature in granting, is asked almost simul- 
taneously to shift its view to the action of 
the things granted. The reason the sentence 
seems weak — to put the mental phenomenon 
another way — is because traits that are 
called into action while passive naturally 
act weakly ! 

The difficulty is corrected by the use of 
“which” (or, better, as pointed out by the 
editor of THE WrRriTER, “that” ) whose psy- 
chologic function is to take, as it were, the 
passive traits and turn with them and show 
them in action. Our attention is thus turned 
from the behavior of Nature in granting to 
the behavior of the traits in flashing. Also, 


the word enables the mind to overcome the 
inertia of a past tense and pursue a present 
tense, 

It may be stated in elucidation of all such 
proper repetitions that they enable the mind 
to discriminate and to follow the active and 
passive, the transitive and intransitive, the 
past and present, the conjunctive and the dis- 
junctive, and the like. 

True verbal redundancies have the op- 
posite effect. They confuse by encumbering 
a thought entity either with too many at- 
tributes — “ adjectivitis” is a leading offender 
here — or with incodrdinate attributes or 
conditions, 

CoOrdination is really the keynote of clear- 
ness. For it means order and system in that 
content of the mind which is to be trans- 
ferred to other minds, and hence efficiency. 


Berke ey, Calif. Theodore S. Solomons. 





PREPARATION FOR PROOFREADING. —l, 


For an author, student, or journalist who 
desires to become a practical proofreader, 
there are only a few real requisites — an ex- 
cellent memory, the habit of keen analysis, 
and the cultivation of absolute accuracy 
would almost sum them up. As to eyesight, 
there are few in the line of work who have 
not some defects ; as to education, exactly 
the same may be said: In fact, it would be 
impossible to “educate” a proofreader. To 
my own share have fallen in a few weeks 
(and these but a fraction ) works in San- 
skrit ; on quaternions, bridge, naval tactics ; 
also medical dictionaries, New Thought 
tracts, geological textbooks ; and like the 
coral builders, my heaping-up of gray matter 
goes on — though by very minor gradations 
— year after year. When your work is your 
education ; when you are going to school in 
the printing-house every day, mentally profit- 
ing by it, and also receiving a modicum of 


material payment therefor, it is well to 
neglect the frills, and hold fast to the founda- 
tions : spelling, grammatical construction, 
rhetoric, and careful study of the best Eng- 
lish. Good typography, accepted usage, 
skill, taste, and judgment in expression, style, 
diction, will come to one through contact 
with other readers, and acquaintance with 
editors, managers, publishers, and authors. 
Concerning these things, a few new points 
acquired each day (they never fail to pre- 
sent themselves ) will in a year make a won- 
derful addition to a person’s mental equip- 
ment. 

In the matter of analysis, let me explain its 
acquirement, in terms fully adaptable to daily 
life. Suppose you are reading a literary 
work, new or old, fiction, essay, or travel — 
something you have never before seen. As 
you go on, a sensation is experienced — pain 
or pleasure, disgust, or perhaps hilarious joy. 
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Here is one’s first test. Stop at once, no 
matter what the spur of interest, and read 
no more till you know exactly whence that 
sensation came and why your mental process 
was disturbed or exhilarated. It may take 
but a moment, or it may compel a review of 
the sequence of incidents in earlier chapters. 
At any rate this is not “skimming” — you 
have a grasp on the matter ; presently you 
judge the work, favorably or unfavorably ; 
incidentally your own mind is strengthened ; 
you are no longer one of the jury, but the 
judge on the bench. In that hour the habit 
of analysis has been formed ; you are look- 
ing, not necessarily for errors, but for all 
the points, good and bad — beholding the 
work as a whole, and criticising it. Now a 
whole is greater than any of its parts — so 
one finds out he can readily analyze a section, 
chapter, page. Errors are noticed at once; 
here is the beginning of proofreading, or for 
an able mind, of editing. 

This brings up directly a point in practical 
reading of proof. Go over everything twice 
at least — three times if the matter is ob- 
scure or involved. At first take the pages 
very minutely, word for word, in order that 
none of the slight, vexatious errors may es- 
cape unnoticed ; then, secondly, read for 
paragraphing, continuity of thought, possible 
inconsistencies, etc. If a third survey is 
given it may be for accuracy of punctuation, 
capitalizing, uniformity of detail — though 
many experienced readers combine this work 
with that of the first careful perusal. 

Memory is also of great importance ; the 
“photographic” memory, that witnesses with 
“inward eye” events and dates of history, 
flashing up as on a moving-picture screen, 
and that really vivifies maps ; or the “stow- 
away” memory of the individual who has a 
multifold pigeon-hole brain —who never fails 
of “on-the-spot” information when the 
emergency comes. For in a novel one does 
not like to find the girl known as Ariadne in 
the early chapters figuring as Arabella in 
the tenth, or the Idaho log cabin turning into 
a Chicago mansion suddenly with no mention 
of some happy arrival of fortune — yet these 
things are in cold print. Absurd mistakes in 


quotations are often saved by this wonderful 
faculty of stored-up memory. 

Good judgment, practical knowledge of 
life have their value as well. In a popular 
book published in Philadelphia, some city 
people take a farm in New Jersey, where 
they have fine cranberry meadows, and a 
wonderful hillside covered with bright holly 
and waxen mistletoe — all salable, and all 
growing on bushes! In a Boston story, 
lovers find pond lilies while boating in No- 
vember, and in an old-time magazine Easter 
is represented as coming “early in May.” 
Lowell in his youthful poetic days unguard- 
edly wrote as the first stanza of his “ Snow- 
fall” :— 

The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Was heaping field and pathway 
With a silence deep and white. 

It reads thus in all the early editions of 
this most cultivated writer. Of course, we 
cannot “heap” a silence ; nor can the ab- 
straction, “silence,” have the concrete quali- 
ties of depth and whiteness ; and in later edi- 
tions the line has become “ With a wonder- 
ful mantle of white.” The newspapers err 
frequently along these lines : the Cincinnati 
Enquirer once printed a bold heading, “ Bull 
Moose Adrift — Cast Their Sheet Anchor to 
the Winds !” I have never seen sailors take 
such liberties with a “weighty” sheet anchor, 
but perhaps it might be done. In the papers, 
also, many strange things “bear fruit.” 
“Crusade Now Bearing Fruit” is taken 
from a Rochester publication ; it referred to 
a few arrests under the anti-expectoration 
ordinance. One must guard, too, against a 
multitude of useless words — “later on,” 
“to chose up the house,” “the two halves of 
his jaw set firmly together,” et al. 

Above are only a few examples — readers, 
no doubt, will remember many — of memory, 
analysis, and shrewd judgment working to- 
gether and accomplishing wonderful results. 
Many successful proofreaders and editors 
have little else in their equipment. There are 
other weapons needed for the armory, how- 
ever, and I hope to enumerate them in a later 


issue. Arthur Pemberton. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who has 
anything helpful and practical to say. Articles 
should be closely condensed ; the ideal length 
is about 1,000 words. 


e* 


A number of the readers of THE WRITER 
have written to the editor to say that Mr. 
Sabin’s article in the March number is too 
pessimistic, and several of them speak of the 


large estates left by modern authors and the 
luxurious living habits of many writers as 
evidence that money can be made by writing, 
after all. No argument is needed to support 
that view. Richard Harding Davis left an 
estate valued at $250,000, chiefly earned by 
literary work. Robert W. Chambers, Mrs. 
Gene Stratton-Porter, Mrs. Eleanor Porter, 
Henry Sydnor Harrison — all the authors of 
best-sellers — obviously receive large finan- 
cial returns, and the other authors whose 
names are generally, known get good incomes, 
while many writers whose names are unfa- 
miliar to most people get a fair return for 
the time they spend in literary work. Money, 
as well as reputation, can be gained by au- 
thorship, sometimes to a very large amount. 
The possible financial reward, however, is 
not what the writer should have in mind. lf 
his object is chiefly to make money, he can 
very likely do better outside of literary work. 
The writer's object should be to produce 
something that the world will want to read 
because of its real value, and if he can do 
that the financial reward will come. 


e*e 


Illustrative of the pains some authors take 
is a letter from C. N. Williamson, at Roque- 
brune, Cap Martin, France, who says re- 
garding “The Shop Girl,” the latest book 
which he and “A. M.” have written : “The 
heroine is an English girl who goes to Amer- 
ica to work, who has hard times there, and is 
obliged to become a shop assistant in New 
York. The details of life in a great New 
York shop were studied by us at first hand 
and the book is as accurate as personal in- 
vestigation can make it. The adventures of 
our heroine are based to a large extent on 
the experiences of an English girl who had 
to earn her living in New York. We inter- 
viewed also many other types of shop assis- 
tants. The father of the hero, Peter Rolls, 
is studied from a well-known New York 
store proprietor, who has made an immense 
fortune. ” 

. ve . 

Other editors besides the editor of Collier's 

will be interested in the charge of a corres- 
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pondent of the Chicago Tribune that George 
Pattullo’s story, “ Two Sinners,” in Collier's 
is identical in plot and incidents with Guy de 
Maupassant’s “A Ball of Suet.” 

a*e 

Perhaps it was inevitable when THE 
WRITER began to use the heading “The 
Scrap Basket” that eventually some of the 
contributions to that department should come 
to be of a controversial nature. 

e* 

There’s encouragement for the rejected in 
the report that Richard Harding Davis’s 
story “Gallegher” was declined by thirteen 
publications before Scribner’s took it. 

. * + 

Somebody says that authors do their best 
work in a room with the temperature at fifty- 
five degrees, but in the season that is coming 
it will be hard to keep the temperature down 


to that. W. H. H. 
ENCOURAGEMENT FOR WRITERS 
WANTED. 





We knew it was bad, but it is even worse 
than we knew. Some of Mr. Sabin’s blunt 
statements in his article, “The Fallacies of 


Writing,” are certainly eye-openers, and 
must disillusion many erstwhile hopeful 
“ Amandas. ” 


It seems that the old racers have the inside 
track, with very good prospects of keeping to 
it; and that there is small chance for an 
“Amanda” to butt in unless, perchance, 
some veteran drops in harness. Even then 
the chance is too small to bank on, as there 
are “more than enough old and established 
writers to occupy the pages of every period- 
ical in the country” ! and “no matter how 
intensely told” a story may be by “ Amanda” 
it “has not half the interest to editors of a 
Story, even if drivel, by, say, McCutcheon or 
MacGrath. ” 

To be sure there is the small chance of 
being a “stevedore,” favored by luck, and 6f 
getting an article into print ; but to pay for 
such bliss she (or he) will be shunned as a 
leper, with a last state worse than the first — 








“tried by fire and frost,” “nipped in the 
bud,” — as the “editor clan will uniformly 
fire back at him his next offerings.” (How 
do the “ editors at large” know a manuscript 
has been turned down? Do they swap ex- 
periences — and have a black-balling sys- 
tem ? ) 

All the “traditions of the literary tender- 
foot” are shattered by Mr. Sabin at one fell 
stroke. They are “poppycock and twaddle.” 
All faith in the merit of an article is “ sheer- 
est rot.” It does not count — as the “aver- 
age magazine editor is the poorest judge of 
intrinsic merit. ” 

The game seems hardly worth the candle. 
If one of us should overcome all the dis- 
couragements and get to be one of the army 
of poor writers with which the world is 
“rife,” we should probably be ashamed, some 
day, of the “stuff” we had donated for the 
popular magazine “hash.” If it is fame we 
want — we had better qualify for some other 
job. If money is the goal — we are advised 
to keep right on with ditch-digging or sec- 
tion-handing ! 

Evidently the “ Amandas” have been given 
some good advice by an expert who knows 
whereof he speaks ; and incidentally editors 
in general have been handed some very 
pretty compliments, for which they should 
rise and make their best bow. But is it really 
so bad as Mr. Sabin would have us believe ? 
Isn't there a possibility that, when he wrote 
his article, he was feeling the effect of “last 
night’s dinner or this morning’s breakfast,” 
or was the victim of somé of the “human 
crotchets and whimsies, due to wind and 
weather and other conditions of servitude” ? 

If any one can say a few words that will 
put a little wind back in our sails — will he 


please do so? Olive A. Brown. 
Rye Beacn, N. H. 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 





May I be permitted a few words in reply 
to J. Charlton Smith, who implied in the 
April Writer that “ guesswork and impulse” 
constitute my only authority for the remark 
that a confession presupposes an accusation ? 
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Crabb, in his “English Synonymes,” says, 
on page 31 : “To ‘confess’ is mostly said of 
particular transactions, as to ‘confess’ the 
crime laid to one’s charge.” Is not Crabb 
at least fairly good authority for my re- 
mark, and is it not somewhat removed from 
mere “guesswork and impulse” ? 

Mr. Smith writes : “ Romans xiv, 2, says: 
‘Every tongue must confess to God.’ Can 
any one imagine a prior accusation in this 
case?” In the first place, Romans xiv, 2, 
does not read as Mr. Smith says it does ; 
instead, it reads: “For one believeth that 
he may eat all things : another, who is weak, 
eateth herbs.” concerning Mr. 
Smith’s query, “ Can any one imagine a prior 
accusation in this case ?” 


Secondly, 


that is, in the case 
of one who conforms to the Biblical injunc- 
tion, “Every tongue must confess to God,” 
I have this to say 
ments in the auricular confession of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is self-accusation on 
the part of the penitent ; so my answer to 
Mr. Smith’s question is, yes ; there are mil 
lions of the people in this country who can. 
Cotorapo Sprincs, Colo. John J. Corcoran. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





The Southern Woman’s Magazine ( Nash- 
ville ) is in the market for short serials, in 
three or four parts, something under 25,000 
words. The editor says: “They must be 
clean, but we should like to prove that they 
can also be of sincere and holding interest.” 


Advertisers and newspaper men will find a 
ready market for stories of advertisinz 
achievements, news beats, etc., by addressing 
the Editor and Publisher, 1117 World Build- 
ing, New York city. 


Contemporary Verse ( Philadelphia ) is glad 
to print short, lyrical verse of high quality 


and first-class sonnets. It does not want war 
poems. At present the magazine does not of- 
fer remuneration for any contributions. 


The Christian Register (Boston) buys 
articles of interest to Unitarian readers, but 


: One of the essential ele-e 


uses little fiction of any kind, and has no 
especial manuscript needs at present. 


Everywoman’s World (Toronto) wants 
some good stories, and also material for its 
departments, “The Good Housekeeper,’ 
“Household Economics,” “Our Parents’ As- 
sistant,” “How Clever Women Make 
Money,” “Your Personal Appearance,” and 
“Life Experience.” 


’ 


The Guide to Nature (Sound Beach, 
Conn. ) is not in the market for material. 

Letters sent to Every-Boys’ Magazine, 
1024 LaSalle avenue, Chicago, are returned 
by the postoffice. 


The 
dead. 


magazine Four Seas (Boston) is 


The Boston Traveler offers prizes of $500, 
$250, $100, and $50, with two prizes of $25, 
and five of $10 for the best scenarios sent to 
the Scenario Contest Department, Care Bos- 
ton Traveler, 171 street, Boston, 
before June 17. The prize-winning scenarios 
will be the property of the Atlas Film Cor- 
poration, which agrees to produce such as are 
worthy, giving full credit to the author on 
the screens and in advertising. In addition 
to accepting and producing the prize-winning 
scenarios, the Atlas Film Corporation re- 
serves the right to buy any other scenarios 
submitted in the contest at the regulation 
market prices. Scenarios that do not win 
prizes and are not bought by the Atlas Film 
Corporation will be returned to the authors 
when the contest is ended, provided a 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed 
at the time the manuscript is submitted. 


Tremont 


The Public ( Chicago) offers a prize of 
$250 for the best scenario illustrating the 
Single Tax, and the prize winner will re- 
ceive in addition half of the amount paid for 
the film by the moving-picture concern which 
accepts it. Colonel Jasper E. Brady, head of 
the Scenario Department of the Vitagraph 
Company of New York, is to be the final 


judge. Manuscripts, which 


can be of a 
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length suitable for a two-, three-, four-, or 
five-reel film, should be in the hands of the 
scenario competition editor of the Public by 
August 31. 





The Federation of American Zionists ( 230 
Grand street, New York) offers again this 
year a prize of $100 for the best essay of- 
fered by a student in any college or univer- 
sity in the United States or Canada before 
December 1. The subjects include “ Dem- 
ocratic Tendencies in Jewish Life Since the 
French Revolution,” “ Nationalism, Interna- 
tionalism, and Cosmopolitanism, and Their 
Bearing on the Jewish Question,” “ Agricul- 
ture in Palestine,” and “Dry Farming and 
Irrigation in the Jewish Colonies. ” 





The Red Stocking Community Christmas 
Committee of Boston offers a prize of $100 
for a play appropriate to the Christmas sea- 
son, to be given before audiences in the dif- 
ferent neighborhoods of Boston. The com- 
mittee in charge of the competition is Mrs. 
Frank H. Monks, Mrs. Frederick Cunning- 
ham and Miss Esther G. Barrows. The play 
should not take more than an hour and a half 
in the acting and there should not be more 
than a dozen important speaking parts. It 
is desirable, however, that there be a large 
number of supernumerary parts. No elab- 
orate staging conditions should be required, 
but elaborate costumes are permissible. The 
play should be one that can be presented 
before any audience, of any race or religion. 


= —-——- 


To stimulate inquiry among college under- 
graduates regarding biological experimenta- 
tion, a number of societies interested in the 
question offer prizes of $150, $100, $75, and 
$so for the best essays submitted before 
August 1, 1916, by students of American col- 
leges and theological schools with fewer 
than 700 students, on the following subject : 
“Scientific experimentation upon human 
beings and animals: its prevalence ; 


whether, from ethical considerations, limita- 
tions should be imposed ; and, if there be 
danger of cruelty or abuse, the best methods 
Communications should 


for its prevention. ” 








be addressed to the Committee, Room 4I!, 
United Charities Building, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 





The American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
344 West 38th street, New York, offers prizes 
of $100, $60, and $4o for the three best 
Shaksperean bookplates. The contest will 
close May 15. 





The Trimmed Lamp (326 River stree?, 
Chicago ) offers a prize of $50 for the best 
original short story submitted before June 
1, 1916. “ There is no restriction as to theme. 
Originality and brevity are qualities most 
desired. Blessed is he who writes one word 
where two sprout.” The conditions of the 
contest are given in the March number of 
the Trimmed Lamp. 





The American Magazine ( New York ) of- 
fers prizes of twenty, ten, and five dollars for 
the three best letters of about 500 words, en- 
titled “ Why I Think It Pays to Be Courte- 
ous.” The contest will close May 15. 





The Woman's Home Companion ( New 
York ) offers five dollars for the best sug- 
gestion with a sketch for its Exchange De- 
partment of Household News ; three dollars 
for the second best ; five dollars for the best 
suggestion not illustrated ; and three dollars 
for the second best. One dollar will be paid 
for all other contributions used. None will 
be returned. 





The Outlaw Magazine ( 381 Fourth avenue, 
New York ) offers to pay fifty dollars each 
for the two best letters on the subject of suf- 
frage — for and against. It gives particulars 
in its May number. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Katharine Kingsley Crosby, who had a 
story, entitled “The Pink Slipper,” in Mc- 
Call’s Magazine for April, is Boston born 
and bred. While in college she taught for a 
year in country schools among the New 
Hampshire foothills, and later she taught in 
a village high school. Miss Crosby is fond 
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of travel and of outdoor life, and of know- 
ing all sorts of people. She has had short 
articles published in the Youth’s Companion, 
the Educational Review, and the Boston 
Sunday Globe, and stories in the Pictorial 
Review, and the Smart Set, while the May 
McCall’s will print another story, and early 
numbers of Today’s Magazine and the Mid- 
land will also contain stories she has written. 


Walter G. Doty, whose. verses, “ Why 
Not ?” were printed in Life for March 30, 
was born and lives in Hornell, N. Y., where 
he received his education in the grammar and 
high schools. He first took up literary work 
in earnest about five years ago, and the prin- 
cipal part of his published output consists of 
humorous verse, although he has had a few 
stories and a number of serious poems pub- 
lished in various periodicals, and many hu- 
morous prose sketches. Much of his early 
humorous work was published in Puck, and 
contributions of his have been printed in 
Life, Judge, Puck, Town Topics, the 
Woman’s Home Companion, Munsey’s, the 
All-Story Magazine, the National Magazine, 
the Mother’s Magazine, Lippincott’s (now 
McBride’s ), the Farm Journal, the Farmer's 
Wife, Edison Monthly, Brooklyn Life, the 
New York Times, the Philadelphia Record, 
the Chicago News, and other publications. 


Theodore Dreiser, who had a story, “ The 
Lost Phebe,” in the April Century, is the 
author of several books, “ Sister 


Carrie, ” 
published in 1901, “Jennie Gerhardt,” in 
1911, “The Financier,” in 1912, and “A 
Traveler at Forty,” in‘1913. Mr. Dreiser 
was born in Terre Haute, Indiana, August 
27, 1871, and was educated in the public 
schools of Warsaw and at Indiana Univer- 
sity. In 1892 he began newspaper work on 
the Chicago Daily Globe. He was dramatic 
editor and traveling correspondent of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat during 1892 and 
1893 ; traveling correspondent for the St. 
Louis Republic during 1893 and 1804; and 
editor of Ev’ry Month, a musical and literary 
magazine, from 1895 to 1808; and subse- 
quently he did special work for Harper’s 


Magazine, McClure’s Magazine, the Century, 
the Cosmopolitan, and Munsey’s Magazine. 
During 1905 and 1906 he was the editor of 
Smith’s Magazine ; in 1906-1907, managing 
editor of the Broadway Magazine; and 
through (1907-1910, editor-in-chief of the 
Butterick Publications (the Delineator, the 
Designer, the New Idea, and the English 
Delineator ). In November, 1907, he organ- 
ized the National Child Rescue Campaign. 


Clifford V. Gregory, whose story, “Aunt 
Martha’s Driving Horse,” was published in 
the Youth’s Companion for March 30, is the 
editor of the Prairie Farmer, of Chicago, 
and his editorial duties leave him little time 
for other literary work, although he writes 
an occasional story for the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and has had special articles in the 
Outlook and Collier’s Weekly. 


Helen Topping Miller, who recently won 
the first prize in the short-story contest con- 
ducted by the Southern Woman’s Magazine, 
and whose story, “In Payment,” appears in 
McCall’s Magazine for May, is Mrs. F. Roger, 
Miller, of Morristown, Tenn. She was born in 
Fenton, Michigan, was educated in a Michigan 
college, and for three years taught a country 
school in the stump country of the pine 
woods. At an early age she began com- 
posing poetry plays and dialogues, which 
were acted by her many brothers and sisters 
at family festivals. Later she won several 
prizes in the Young Folks’ department of 
the Minneapolis Housekeeper (now de- 
funct ), when Mrs. Effie Merriman was the 
editor. Mrs. Miller’s first story, however, 
was published in the People’s Magazine, in 
1910. She also had a story, “ Hogan to the 
Rescue,” in the All-Story Weekly for March 
25, and another, “ The Oldest Nurse,” in the 
Delineator for March. 


Alice Elizabeth Northrup, whose story, 
“An Easter Interloper,” was printed in the 
April Modern Priscilla, is the daughter of 
the late Milton H. Northrup, for many years 
a leading newspaperman of Syracuse, N. Y., 
in which city Miss Northrup has always 
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made her home. She was educated at a 
private school in Syracuse, after which she 
went to Philadelphia, where she spent several 
delightful years in the pursuit of art, but the 
joy of writing, fostered by her literary 
father, was always first in her affections, and 
she has had a dozen or more stories printed 
in various magazines and newspapers. Her 
work has been intermittent, however, as for 
a few years she worked on a local newspaper 
and during that time wrote little or no fiction. 


Frank Hurlburt O’Hara, who wrote the 
story, “The Last Dime,” in the American 
Magazine for April, is a teacher of English 
at the University of Chicago. Mr. O’Hara 
was born in Michigan, and when quite young 
spent some time on the coast of the Carib- 
bean, in Nicaragua, where his father was in 
the consular service. He is still a young man 
— somewhere in the middle twenties. He 
has done some newspaper work, and has had 
several stories published in the magazines. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Selling Postcard Verses. — A woman 
who writes postcard verses says: “You 
know I have always had a nice little gift 
for rhyming. I can’t write poetry — I never 
could get into the magazines — but I have 
dozens of two and four-line verses con- 
stantly circulating among the postcard manu- 
facturers. Some concerns pay as low as fifty 
cents for a four-line verse, while probably 
the highest price paid is two dollars. I send 
my verses out in series of five at a time, en- 
closing a stamped envelope addressed to my- 
self. A great many of the postcard concerns 
put out greeting cards and folders, place 
cards, and calendars. I try to have as varied 
a line of verses as possible. Those for birth- 
day, Valentine, Christmas, and New Year's 
have been my best sellers. Of course there 
are Easter, St. Patrick’s Day, stork cards, 
bon voyage. Oh, I'll never get rich at this, 
but last month one firm took four verses in 
a bunch and sent me eight dollars. The 
thing is to keep them going. I never let 
mine stay on my desk. I send them right 


out again, as fast as they can fly. Some- 
times it is the last ones out that bring in re- 
turns the quickest.” — Frances Dewar, in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


The Commercialization of Literature. — 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell, discussing the commer- 
cialization of literature, in an interview re- 
ported by Joyce Kilmer for the New York 
Times, at once admitted that it is not unusual 
to notice a deterioration in a writer’s work 
after his popularity has entitled him to receive 
high prices. 

“If you follow the magazines closely,” she 
said, “you cannot help seeing this sort of 
thing often. A young writer of undoubted 
talent appears ; he is full of zest and enthu- 
siasm, and the magazine to which he sends his 
work believes that it has made an important 
discovery. This magazine prints his stories 
one after the other until a certain portion of 
the public is greatly pleased with the writer, 
until he gains what is called a following. 

“Then the competition begins. The young 
writer has been having his stories printed in a 
magazine which pays him perhaps three or 
four hundred dollars. Now, when another 
magazine offers him one thousand or fifteen 
hundred dollars for the same sort of story, of 
course it is only natural for him to yield. He 
takes it as a gratifying recognition of the merit 
of his work. 

“And then what happens is this. The rich 
and haughty magazine offers a fabulous price 
for twelve stories, each one of which is to be 
delivered on a certain date. Now, it is pra:- 
tically impossible for any author, young or 
old, to do good work on such a basis as this. 
To live up to such a contract he must do 
work that is unworthy of him, and he must be 
aware of its unworthiness, and continue to 
write it for the sake of the high price that he 
is receiving. And that is literary prostitu- 
tion. 

“Of course, there are authors who refuse 
to sell themselves, but the only conspicuous 
example I know of a man refusing to develop 
a series beyond a point to which he could 
develop it while retaining his self-respect is 
Finley Peter Dunne. He writes eight or ten 
consecutive numbers of his Mr. Dooley papers, 
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and then writes nothing for a year. He could 
make a great deal of money by writing about 
Mr. Dooley month after month and year after 
year, but he knows that it would be nothing 
but hack work. 

“But we have very few writers with Finley 
Peter Dunne’s literary conscience. He really 
is a great social satirist and a political philoso- 
pher of the first rank. And he is a scru- 
pulously conscientious writer. He works 
honestly and hard at writing, and throws into 
the waste paper basket everything that he has 
written that he thinks is not up to the standard. 
He believes thoroughly in that old and true 
saying that easy writing is hard reading. I 
have enormous respect for Finley Peter 
Dunne’s methods and for his attitude toward 
his work. , 

“Writers must have their own ethical and 
artistic standards, and they must maintain 
them — that is the only way in which the com- 
mercialization of literature can be stopped. In 
one sense the writer is perfectly right in mak- 
ing a business out of his work — so long as he 
makes an honest business. But the temptation 
is to make a dishonest business out of it. And 
to that temptation many young writers yield -— 
to their ruin. 

“ The possibilities of money-making in liter- 
ature today amaze me. Every successful 
story seems to bring a fortune with it. First 
it is a magazine serial, then there are the book 
rights, then the moving-picture rights and the 
dramatic rights, then the second serial rights 
— apparently there is no end to the financial 
possibilities of the novel nowadays, and the de- 
mand for short stories is prodigious. But 
monetary value is not a just measure of a work 
of art, and only when our writers regain the 
old sense of the dignity and independence of 
their craft, and regard themselves as artists 
and not as merchants, will literature be free 
from the blight of commercialism.” 


Corrections by a Copy Reader. — If, in 
the past fourteen months, we have cut out two 
“somewhats ” from the manuscripts accepted, 
we have cut out twenty thousand. The num- 
ber of times the words “so” and “such,” 
lacking any “that” to follow, have either had 
the necessary “that” supplied or been deleted 


is beyond calculation, ( the habit of saying that 
something was “so sweet” or “so clever,” 
without adding how sweet or how clever, is 
not confined to women writers ). We have, 
too, consistently discouraged the use of “ in- 
dividual” in place of “man,” “woman,” or 
“person.” “Unique” to us means “the only 
one in the world”; we have never (we 
wager ) allowed it to be used in these columns 
for “good,” “exceptional,” or “unusual” ; 
while as to “rather unique” or “almost 
unique,” not even those pampered persons, the 
writers of signed Causeries, have been spared 
correction when they committed those offenses. 
In the same way, “ perfect” to us has always 
meant perfect. A thing can no more be “ al- 
most perfect” than it can be “ almost infinite.” 
We admit, however, that we have sometimes 
passed the use of “singular” for “ unusual,” 
and of “singularly” for “very.” “ Excel- 
lent,” again, is a word that our blue pencil has 
crossed out fifty times and more in a week. 
That which is excellent excels everything else 
of its kind, but even Academy reviewers have 
an idea that the word means nothing more 
than “ good.” —London Academy. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


—__—_ 


Tue Writers’ anv Artists’ 
Edited by G. E. Mitton. 182 
so cents. New York: 
1916. 

“The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-book,” 
which is published in London, is intended pri- 
marily for British writers, but it will be useful 
to American writers, too. It gives detailed 
lists of English, American, and Canadian jour- 
nals and magazines, with indication of their 
manuscript requirements, and also lists of 
British and American publishers, syndicates, 
literary agents, film companies, together with 
other helpful information. 

Wry We Punctvate. By William Livingston Klein. 
Second edition, entirely rewritten. 220 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25, net. Minneapolis: The Lancet Publishing 
Company. 1916. 

“Why We Punctuate” is the best available 
book on punctuation, because the author has 
studied and explains the theory of punctuating, 
and gives the reader reasons for placing points, 
instead of rules. Punctuation cannot be an 
exact science, like mathematics, because lan- 
guage is so inexact, and it is next to impos- 
sible to make a rule, even with numerous ex- 
ceptions, that will fit every conceivable case. 


YEAR-BOOK. — 10916. 
. Flexible cloth, 
The Macmillan Company. 
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The object of punctuation is to make the 
meaning clear at sight, and this is done by 
placing marks, if needed, to separate the 
words of a sentence into groups that will 
show at once the meaning that the writer in- 
tended to convey. Mr. Klein illustrates this 
principle by well-chosen examples so thor- 
oughly and completely that any one who 
reads his book with care will know how to 
punctuate, because the philosophy of punc- 
tuation will have been explained to him. The 
basis of the book is common sense. 
W. H. H. 

Taormina. By Ralcy Husted Bell. Illustrated. 172 

pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: Hinds, Noble, and 

Eldredge. 1916. 

Dr. Bell depicts vividly the charm of the old 
Sicilian city, built on the slope of Mt. Taurus, 
looking up to the towering cone of Etna. The 
Taormina of today is presented to the reader 
both in word-painting and in pictures, and 
scholarly attention is given also to its origin, 
history, and traditions, with chapters on Etna, 
Language, Ancient Ruins, Ancient Products, 
and Famous Taorminians. 

Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. In the 

amanuensis style of phonography. By Jerome B. 


Howard. 68 pp. Stiff paper, 30 cents. Cincinnati : 
The Phonographic Institute Company. 1915. 


TestiIMONY TAKEN ON THE TRIAL OF ANDREW JOHN- 
son. In the reporting style of phonography. By 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. With a key 
in fac-simile typewriting. 125 pp. Stiff paper, 30 
cents. Cincinnati: The Phonographic Institute 
Company. 1915. 

Students of Benn Pitman phonography 
should have these books. The Franklin Auto- 
biography especially has double value — that 
of the shorthand transcription and of the text. 
Heroes anp Heroines oF Fiction. Classical, Me- 

diaeval, Legendary. By William S. Walsh. 379 pp. 

Half leather. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Com- 

pany. 1915. 

This companion volume to “Heroes and 
Heroines of Modern Prose and Poetry,” also 
compiled by Mr. Walsh, is a valuable work of 
reference, and the two volumes will be a wel- 
come addition to any writer's library. 
Roughly speaking the line of cleavage between 
the two books is the year 1500, but as Mr. 
Walsh points out, no merely arbitrary date can 
furnish a philosophical and consistent division 
between the heroes of the folk-lore, legend, 
and traditions of classic times and the char- 
acters of modern fiction, in which often his- 
toric personages are revivified. ‘“ Represent- 
ative instances,” Mr. Walsh says, “are af- 
forded by the Carlovingian heroes and hero- 
ines, who first emerged into popular literature 
in the ballads and romances of the early 
middle ages and at last became modern classics 
in the epic poems of Bogardo, Pulci, and 
Ariosto.” The variety of the present volume 
is illustrated by headings noted at random, 


such as Mother Hubbard, Ghouls, Cinderella, 
Hiawatha, Andromeda, Mumbo Jumbo, the 
Round Table, Utopia, St. Valentine, Richard 
Whittington, the White Lady, Phcenix, Thais, 
Witches’ Sabbath, and Tom Thumb. Mr. 
Walsh is admirably qualified for compiling 
such a book, and he has done his work thor- 
oughly and well. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send tothe publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe WRITER. ] 


Tue Country Newsparer. William Allen White. 
Harper’s Magazine for May. 

Tue Crassics. W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy 
Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for May. 

ALEXANDER Witson Drake. (For forty-three 
years the art director of the Century). With por- 
trait. I. — Clarence Clough Buel. II. — An ap- 
preciation. William Fayal Clarke. Century for May. 

ParsinGc “ Parapise Lost.” The Point of View, 
in Scribner’s for May. 

EvaNGELINe. The fourth of a series of adventures 
with our favorite heroines. Illustrated. Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. Delineator for May. 

TaLtks on Reapinc. VIII. — The Cosmos Aa la 
Carte. J. B. Kerfoot. Delineator for May. 

Literary Metnops As Appiiep to Music Srupy. 
— IV. Clarence G. Hamilton. Musician for May. 

A Captain oF Comic Inpustry (“ Bud Fisher” ). 
With portrait. American Magazine for May. 

Irvin S. Coss. Portrait, with short sketch. Amer- 
ican Magazine for May. 

Puitip Curtiss. Portrait, with short sketch. 
American Magazine for May. 

THe Human Aspects oF SHAKSPERE’s GENIUS. 
With portrait. Edwin Mims. Southern Woman’s 
Magazine for May. 

Writinc 1n Haste anp REPENTING aT LersuRz. 
Brander Matthews. Bookman for April. 

More Asout Speepinc-Up. Florence Finch Kelly. 
Bookman for April. 

On tHE Roap with Don Qurxore. Illustrated. 
Ruth Kedzie Wood. Bookman for April. 

TuHeopore Botret: LAUREATE OF THE TRENCHES. 
Illustrated. Edwin L. Mattern. Bookman for April 

Tre ADVANCE OF THE EnGiIsH Nove. — VII. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. Bookman for April. 

Tue Prosperous Poet. Joyce Kilmer. Bookman 
for April. 

Frank Howarp Dopp — A Memory.’ Bookman 
for April. 

An IncIpENT IN THE Lire or Carmen Sytva. Flo- 
rence Boylston Pelo. Bookman for April. 

Henry James as a Critic. Annie Macdonell. Re 
printed from the Bookman for September, 1896, in 
the Bookman for April. 
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Poet oF STRATFORD. 
Carson. Book News 


WiLiramM SHAKSPERE: THE 
Illustrated. Norma Bright 
Monthly for April. 

Tue Earty Epitions oF SHAKSPERE. 
Stratton. Book News Monthly for April. 

In THE GARDEN OF SHAKSPERE. Sarah Graham Mor- 
rison. Book News Monthly for April. 

Tue Lonpon oF SHAKSPERE. Illustrated. Elizabeth 
Clendenning Ring. Book News Monthly for April. 

Tue CeEnTeNaRY OF CHaRLOoTTe Bronté. Iilus- 
trated. Henry C. Shelley. Book News Monthly for 
April. 

Tue Earry, Lucip Henry James. With portrait. 
Albert Mordill. Book News Monthly for April. 

THe Mopern MANNER IN Poetry. I. — The New 
Naiveté. Lewis Worthington Smith. II. — Poetry 
Today. Cornelia A. P. Comer. Atlantic for April. 

Henry James’s Later Work. William Dean 
Howells. North American Review for April. 

Henry James : AN Appreciation. Joseph Conrad. 
North American Review for April. 

Henry James: An IMPRESSION. 
North American Review for April. 

SHAKSPERE, APRIL 23, 1616-1916. Joseph S. Auer- 
bach. North American Review for April. 

SuHaxspere’s Later Worxkmansuir. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. North American Review for April. 

Tatxs on Reapinc. VII. — Intellectual Digestion. 
J. B. Kerfoot. Delineator for April. 

Tue Home or Rosert W. CHamsBers, BROADALBIN, 
N. Y. Illustrated. Country Life in America for 
April. 

Tue Boox’s tHe Tuinc. (Housing of Books. ) 
Illustrated. Abbot McClure and H. D. Eberlin. 
House and Garden for April. 

THe Epitor oF THE NatTionat MacGaztne (Joe 
Mitchell Chapple ). With portrait. National Printer- 
Journalist for April. 

Has THE BLenpING oF Prose AnD Poetry Re- 
SULTED IN A LiteRARY Hysrip? Current Opinion 
for April. 

Tue INERADICABLE AMERICANISM IN THE GENIUS OF 
tHE Most MisunpERSTOOD oF Mopern Nove Lists 
( Henry James). With portrait. Current Opinion 
for April. 

Gorky AND THE New Ruwussta. 
Forum for April. 

America Propuces a Novetist ( Willard Hun- 
tington Wright ). H. L. Mencken. Forum for April. 

Dip Bacon Write S#HAKSPERE? Illustrated. 
George Seibel. Open Court for April. 

Tue Boy’s Lire or Marx Twatn. 
low Paine. St. Nicholas for April. 
Ovur Foremost War Writer ( Frank H. Simonds ). 
With portrait. American Review of Reviews for 
April. 

Suaxsrpere — His Tairp CENTENNIAL. 
Morgan. Catholic World for April. 

Greorce Bernarp SHaw. Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 
Catholic World for April. 
Tae Master Dramatist. 
— 1616. “ Brother Leo.” 


Clarence 


Edith Wyatt. 


Rose Strunsky. 


Albert Bige- 


Appleton 


William Shakspere. 1564 
Catholic World for April. 





SHAKSPERE, AND Some Hustoricar 
James J. Walsh. Catholic World for 


CERVANTES, 
BACKGROUNDS. 
April. 

Tae SHAKSPERE TERCENTENARY. 
Catholic World for April. 

A Pea FoR THE Poet or Lyric Music. Allen 
Wilson Porterfield. Mid-West Quarterly for April. 

ByOrnson As A Praywricut. Robert W. Buck. 
Mid-West Quarterly for April. 

Bayard TAayYLor. Laura 
Quarterly for April. 

Tue Hack REVIEWER. 
April — June. 

Jucia Franxau ( “ Frank Danby” ). 
Lowndes. Author ( London ) for April. 

Henry James, O.M. Author ( London ) for April. 

CHARLOTTE Bronté anv Betcium. Lilian Rowland 
Brown. Nineteenth Century and After for April. 

Tue AvutHor or “Festus.” ( Philip James Bai- 
ley ). Edmund Gosse. Cornhill Magazine for April. 

Henry James. Arthur C. Benson. Cornhill Maga- 
zine for April. 

AvuBREY AND SwHaxspere. The Archdeacon of 
Northampton. Cornhill Magazine for April. 

Tue CatHortic View 1n Mopern Fiction. 
Bateman. Fortnightly Review for March. 

FaTHERS AND Sons, Issen, BySRNSON AND THE 
War. William Archer. Fortnightly Review for 
March. 

British Humor anp OPERA. 
Fortnightly Review for March. 

MEDITATIONS OF A Jacosite (Henry James). 
William B. Cairns. Dial for March 30. 

Henry James anp His Unrinisnep Work. J. C. 
Squire. London Letter in the Dial for March 30. 

An Avtmost Forcotten Enciish Writer ( Mrs. 
Juliana Horatio Ewing). Helen Minturn Seymour. 
Dial for March 30. 

Ipeas, SEX, AND THE NOVEL. 
Dial for April 13. 

Wuat Can Reapinc Do ror You? VI. 
papers and Other Periodicals. 
for April 6. 

Henry James. Youth’s Companion for April 6. 

A Great Epitor’s Metnops (William Rockhill 
Nelson). With portrait. Charles Phelps Cushing. 
Collier’s for April 8. 

A Surine 1x War Time ( Stratford-on-Avon ). 
Victor Murdock. Collier’s for April 29. 
How Not to Reap S#HAKSPERE. 

March 29. 

RrcHarpD Harpinc Davis. Outlook for April 19. 

Can SHAKsPeRE WITHSTAND THE Storm? Her- 
bert Vaughan Abbott. Outlook for April 19. 

Knott Papers. Concerning Reading. Lyman Ab- 
bott. Outlook for April 19. 

Tue New Saw. Recent Phases in the Develop- 
ment of G. B. S. With frontispiece portrait. Ed- 
win E. Slosson. Independent for April 24. 

Tue Hicw Priestess or Vers Lisre ( Amy 
Lowell). With portrait. Literary Digest for April 
8. 


Katherine Brégy. 


Stedman. Mid-West 


Unpopular Review for 


M. A. Belloc- 


May 


E. A. Baughan. 


H. W. Boynton. 


— News- 
Youth’s Companion 


Outlook for 
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British Trisutes TO Henry James. 
Digest for April 8. 

LimnInG SHAKSPERE. 
Digest for April 1s. 

PERSONALITY IN JOURNALISM. 
April 22. 

Literary Promise Unrurrittep ( Richard Har- 
ding Davis). Nation for April 20. 

Witrrip Prairie Warp: VIcTORIAN. 
Wetmore. America for April 22. 

Tue Wortp or Henry James. Reprinted from 
the London Times in the Living Age for April 22. 


Literary 
With portrait. Literary 


Literary Digest for 


Louis H. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





President Wilson has signed the bill incor- 
porating the ‘American Academy of Arts and 
Letters with fifty incorporators, including 
Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, William Dean Howells, 
Owen Wister, Nicholas Murray Butler, and 
other leading authors. 

The bill amending the Copyright law in- 
troduced by Representative Morrison, of In- 
diana, has passed the House of Representa- 
tives and is now pending in the Senate, be- 
fore the Committee on Patents. It makes in- 
fringement of copyright a misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for one year, or by 
a fine of not more than $1,000, or both ; and 
prohibits importation of any article bearing a 
false notice of copyright or infringing any 
United States copyright. 

Eight bills having to do with copyright 
are now before Congress. 

John Burroughs, who observed his seventy- 
ninth birthday April 3 at his West Park home, 
says it is his object to write a new book 
every year. 

Maxim Gorky, the famous novelist, is dan- 
gerously ill with pneumonia in a hospital at 
Moscow. The second volume of his auto- 
biography, which was to have appeared this 
autumn, a year after his “ My Childhood,” is 
held up indefinitely because the translation, 
made for an English publisher, has been 
locked up in Berlin for months, there to re- 
main while the war lasts. The entire English 
edition of printed sheets is interned with it. 

A divorce has been granted to Mrs. Rich- 
ard Washburn Child. 


A divorce has been granted to Wade 
Chance, whose wife ( “ Julien Gordon” ) has 
assumed again the name she took at her first 
marriage, Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Cruger. 

“The Photoplay,” by Hugo Munsterberg, 
is published by D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Real Oscar Wilde,” with numerous 
unpublished letters, facsimiles, portraits, and 
illustrations, by Robert Harborough Sherard 
(David McKay), is a supplement to Mr. 
Sherard’s Life of Oscar Wilde, published in 
1906. 

“Wordsworth. How to Know Him,” by 
C. T. Winchester, is published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

“ Shakspere as a Playwright,” by Brander 
Matthews, and “ Moliére,” by Brander Mat- 
thews, are published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons in new editions. 

Puck ( New York ) has a new editor, Karl 
Schmidt, formerly art editor of MHarper’s. 
He succeeds Arthur Folwell, who has gone 
to the Sunday section of the New York Trib- 
une. 

Herman Bernstein, editor of the Day, a 
Jewish daily, has accepted the position of 
editor-in-chief of the American Hebrew, a 
weekly, with offices at No. 44 East Twenty- 
third street, New York. Mr. Bernstein came 
to America from Russia in his youth and 
has gained an enviable reputation as poet, 
translator, and newspaper correspondent. 


William Rose Benét, after announcing that 
poetry is solicited for his new magazine of 
modern verse, the Chimaera ( Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y. ), and that it will not be paid for, 
coolly says : “Contributions must be accom- 
panied by a stamped envelope for return, or 
they will be destroyed.” 


The New Era magazine, edited by Pauline 
Hopkins, and published in Boston, is to be 
carried on with the idea of promoting the 
best interests of the negroes of the United 
States. 


The Poetry Review of America (12 
Chauncy street, Cambridge, Mass.) will be- 
gin publication May 1. William Stanley 
Braithwaite is the editor and Joseph Lebo- 
wich is associate editor. 
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The new editor of the Poetry Review 
( London ), taking the place of Stephen Phil- 
lips, is Galloway Kyle. 

The magazine Golf, published in New York 
for many years, is being reorganized. C. G. 
Turner, the publisher, has retired from all 
association with the management. Arthur A. 
Irwin will be business manager, W. W. 
Young will be publisher, and William Y. 
Marsh will continue as editor. 

The Rudder (New York), a magazine 
devoted to yachting and motor boating, estab- 
lished and edited by Captain Thomas Fleming 
Day, has been sold to a syndicate headed by 
Arthur F. Aldridge, and Captain Day has re- 
tired. 

Texas Farm and Fireside is now published 
as a weekly by the Texas Farm and Fireside 
Publishing Company, with Sam H. Dixon as 
editor. The editorial office is Room 626, 
Beatty building, Houston. 

The Navy League has severed all relations 
with the Seven Seas Magazine ( New York ) 
and its publishers, Scott Dabo and Charles 
D. Helm. 


Alexander Jessup, whose peculiar dealings 
with authors were disclosed in the February 
WRITER, has been arrested and held for trial 
in the Federal district court in New York on 
a charge of using the mails to defraud. In 
default of $1,000 bail he was committed to 
the Tombs. Sixty-five or seventy 
responded to his advertisements by sending 
manuscripts for the Blue Moon — the maga- 
zine announced as far back as last October, 
which has never yet appeared — and about 
thirty of them paid the fee he asked of five 
or ten dollars for editing their manuscripts, 
on his promise that he would then consider 
the manuscripts for his magazine. The writ- 
ers who did not send a fee complain that 
they did not get their manuscripts back. 
When one of them threatened to call upon 
the postoffice inspectors Jessup replied con- 
temptuously. that the Postoffice Department 
could n’t investigate him if it wanted to, as 
such a proceeding would be entirely unconsti- 
tutional. 


writers 


The Churchman, which has occupied a 
building in Lafayette street, New York, for 
thirty-nine years, has removed to 381 Fourth 
avenue. This journal, which is the national 
weekly of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
began its existence in Ann street in 1830. 
Rev. Charles K. Gilbert has been editor for 
the last three years. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company has removed 
its New York offices from Union Square 
East to the Cameron building, Madison 
avenue and Thirty-fourth street. 

Rev. Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady has sued 
the Frank A. Munsey Company for $30,000. 
Dr. Brady says in his complaint that he has 
dramatized many stories for motion pictures 
and “enjoys a good reputation with the mo- 
tion-picture theatregoing public.” He says 
that in 1906 he sold a story, “A Child of 
God,” to the defendant for $250 at the rate 
of five cents a word for 4,800 words. He re- 
served the dramatic and book publishing 
rights, he says. He alleges that the defendant 
sold the motion-picture rights of the story to 
the Mutual Film Company and that the rea- 
sonable value of such rights to him would 
have been $30,000. 

A series of four articles on William Shaks- 
pere, by John McGovern of Chicago, was be- 
gun in the April number of the National 
Magazine ( Boston ). 

The April-June Unpopular Review has an 
article dealing with the “hack reviewer.” 

The estate of Richard Harding Davis is 
valued at about $250,000. 

Robert Burns Wilson died in Brooklyn 
March 31, aged sixty-four. 

Dr. James Burrill Angell died at Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., April 1, aged eighty-seven. 

George W. Smalley died in London April 
3, aged eighty-three. 

Wilfrid Philip Ward died at Hampstead, 
England, April 9, aged sixty years. 

Richard Harding Davis died at Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., April 11, aged fifty-one. 

George W. Peck died in Milwaukee April 
16, aged seventy-five. 
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